

Communist Military and Economic Aid 
to North Vietnam, 1970-1974 
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Military and economic aid to Hanoi continues to be 
sufficient to spur economic development in North Vietnam 
and to support significantly heightened Communist military 
initiatives in South Vietnam. In both 1973 and 1974, the 
total volume of the country's imports exceeded all previous 
records, and in 1974 their value likewise rose to a new - 
high, as low cost items, such as food imports, were matched 
with an increasing amount of more sophisticated equipment 
and weaponry provided by Hanoi's allies. The increase in 
deliveries is particularly significant since in contrast to 
the South Vietnamese, the North Vietnamese are not facing 
the threat of external aggression. 

The aid requirements of North and South Vietnam vary 
because of a number of factors, including geography and 
their respective military aims. Since the 1968 North Viet- 
namese offensive, the vast majority of the rice-growing 
areas and the population of South Vietnam have remained 
under firm government control. The rest of the country is 
disputed, devoid of population and accessible to either side, 
or is the location of scattered Communist military enclaves 
and road networks, most of which are now clustered among the 
mountains along South Vietnam's western border. Because the 
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South Vietnamese control population centers, agricultural 

♦ • 

assets and the few industrial sites of the country, they 
must keep many of their military forces committed to static 
'defense positions or deployed in such a way as to secure 
highways, canals and their long coastlines and borders. On 

the other hand, the Vietnamese Communists, with almost no 

* 

permanent assets to protect in the South, can wage war more 
flexibly, trading territory for time, practicing hit and run 
tactics and massing forces against a single target at a 
place and time most advantageous to them. Since the tactical 
initiative is largely in their hands (as it always is with an 

3 

aggressor), they can easily adjust the level of activity to 
facilitate stockpiling when and where they wish. £5y prac- 
ticing ounstrva Lion tactics for a set period, they can 
vransfc nc the contin- ing aid from their allies into a 
substantial stockpile that can later be applied toward 
offensive activity. Afterwards they can cut back expendi- 
tures with little prejudice to their strategic position, sc 
as to insure a rebuilding of arms and ammunition stores. 
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U.S. Air Fores, but since the Paris Accords this threat, of 
course, has been removed. More than ever before the Viet- 
namese Comma., .ms are in a position to control and limit 
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requirements , 


losses and exoenditures and hence their aid 
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even while forcing the South Vietnamese to 


/ 


keep theirs at high levels. 

Part of Hanoi* s aid requirements are determined by 
compelling reconstruction needs at home, and indeed a large 
proportion of the 1973-74 aid deliveries were negotiated 
under ostensibly "economic" aid deals. The state of the 
North Vietnamese economy, however, is so rudimentary that 
most of the aid required to support it continues to be of 

* 

the most general and basic variety. Foodstuffs and petro- 
leum, for instance, are the country’s leading import 
commodities. As it happens, the North Vietnamese feel no 
compunction about diverting such resources to the military 
sector when it suits their purposes even if it means short- 
changing the population. In fact, a sizable share of Hanoi’s 
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fuel imports are being used to move manpower and -suppl 
South over improved motor routes through south Laos and 
western South Vietnam. Many of the trucks and other vehicles 
committed to this effort are shipped into North Vietnam under 
economic, rather than military, aid agreements. 

Some of the varieties of aid to North Vietnam are 
exclusively military in character, such as ammunition, 
defense weaponry and MIG aircraft. In each of these aid 
categories, deliveries have remained high since the Paris 



Accords, with Hanoi receiving particularly large quantities 
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of ammunition and antiaircraft 
Union and China. 


artillery from the Soviet 
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In view of the peculiarities of Hanoi's economic and 

military posture, it is impossible to draw any meaningful 

conclusions about the strategic balance between the two 
* 

sides by comparing the value of the aid receipts and the 

% 

aid requirements of Hanoi and those of South Vietnam. Given 

the nature of their military posture, the Vietnamese Commu- 

* * 

nists simply do not need as much military aid as the South, 

and to fault the Saigon government for its larger military x 

( 

aid requirements is about as sensible as criticizing a bank 
for spending more on security than' the bank robber pays to 
eouiD himself for crime. 

v 

By estimating the amounts of communist aid to North . 
Vietnam in the years 1970-1974, in current U.S. dollar^ costs 
of the materiel provided, the intelligence community wishes 
to caution that estimates on this subject cannot be con- 
sidered equivalent to and therefore are not comparable with 
U.S. appropriations for military and economic assistance to 
South Vietnam for the following reasons: 

A. On the matter of accuracy, our information 
on North Vietnam has always been incomplete, although 
coverage on economic imports is substantially better 
than for military aid. The drawdown of the U.S. 
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presence in South East Asia and the degradation of 

technical collection capabilities have also resulted 

in substantially less comprehensive coverage than 

* 

was previously possible. In particular, on the 
question of Communist military aid, the information 
base is very spotty. V/e know v/e are seeing only 
part of the picture on military assistance and 
estimates for the parts we cannot see may have a 

wide margin of error. 

B. Military aid to North Vietnam is focused on 

the materiel required for the type of military action 



which is likely to be undertaken. Obviously a mine 
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oil storage tank, an anti-aircraft piece is cheaper 
than an aircraft. Destruction is cheaper than main- 


tenance and reconstruction. This is what the war is 
about in the South and the astonishing thing is that 


the Communists have done so poorly with what they have. 

C. Estimates on the costs of delivery and packag- 
ing from the Soviet Union and China, technical assis- 
tance and training of North Vietnamese personnel in 
Eastern Europe and China, and other support costs 
are highly arbitrary whereas exact costs are readily 
available on similar services and support being 
extended to South Vietnam. 
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D. Numerous. items net directly related so the 

♦ 

South Vietnamese military requirements are charged 
against U.S. military assistance accounts, thus 
reducing availability of funds for military hardware 
and POL. We know of no such reductions on the 
Communist side. 

It should also be noted that in the final analysis what 

is significant is not so much the specific level of military 

assistance in any single year but the constancy and relia- 

% 

bility of assistance over a finite period, and its impact 
on the relative balance of forces on the battlefield in 

4 
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South Vietnam. The North Vietnamese forces in the South, 

supported by record stockpiles of military supplies, are 
stronger today than they have ever been, even though they 
can no longer rely on an effective South Vietnamese Commu- 

X 

nist infrastructure as had been the case in the: period 
1965-196S. Given the present balance of the military forces 
in the South, the GVN's forces will not be decisively 

% m 

defeated during the current dry season even if the Communists 

• % 

increase sharply the tempo of fighting during the next few 
months. However, at currently appropriated levels of U.S. 
military assistance, the drawdown of South Vietnamese 
reserves in ammunition, POL, spare parts for aircraft and 

other vital materiel will be such as to place the Communists 

♦ 

in a position of significant advantage over the South Viet- 
namese in subsequent fighting. 
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